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PSYCHOLOGY AT McMASTER 
P. L. NEWBIGGING 


Psychology has been taught at McMaster University since 1888, 
the year following the granting of the University’s charter by the 
Government of Ontario. For most of the seventy-two years, however, 
only one or two classes in the subject were offered and these as part 
of a sequence in philosophy. What | propose to do in this article is 
to outline the early history of the subject as it was represented here, 
and then to deal at greater length with recent developments and current 
status. 


From 1888-1891 Malcolm MacVicar, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, taught the classes in Psychology and Logic in Moulton Ladies 
College, an affiliated college of the University. In 1890 a chair of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Logic was established in the University 
and in 1892 George B. Foster was appointed the first incumbent. 
Foster held the chair until 1895 and taught the first class in the 
philosophy sequence during those years. This class was one in 
psychology and the following books were used as references : 


Bain’s Senses and Intellect; 
Lotze’s Outline of Psychology; and 
Baldwin’s Emotions. 


In 1894 a class entitled “Mental Science” was added to the 
philosophy curriculum and was described as covering physiological 
psychology, the intellect, the emotions and the will. In 1895-96 a 
class called “Psychology” was offered for the first time, but remained 
as the first class in the philosophy sequence. In 1896-97 James Ten 
Broeke was appointed Professor of Philosophy, Psychology, Logic and 
Ethics to succeed George B. Foster. In this year psychology was 
offered as a philosophy class in the second year of the sequence. 
The class was called “Physiological and Introspective Psychology”, and 
reference was made to the works of Lotze, Ladd, James, Baldwin, 
Murray, Héffding, Porter, Wundt, Stout, Kiilp, Titchener, Royce and 
Miinsterberg. 


During the years of Broeke’s tenure (1896-1932) the work in 
psychology remained substantially the same. The description of the 
class offered in 1910-11 may be taken as representative: 


“An introductory required course consisting of lectures with demon- 
strations and the study of some approved text-books such as Judd’s 
Psychology and Seashore’s Elementary Experiments in Psychology. An 
outline of the nervous system with particular reference to the develop- 
ment of the sense organs is given. The elements and function of conscious 
life, the relation of subject and object and the nature of cognition are 
studied. The affective and volitional processes in their relation to practical 
life and character are also treated. Two hours a week, both terms; spring 
examinations.” 
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PsYCHOLOGY AT MCMASTER 107 


In 1933 Broeke was succeeded by Roy “arlisle Benson who was 
appointed Professor of Philosophy and occupied this position until 
1941. The work in psychology continued to constitute part of the work 
in philosophy until 1940, when, for the first time, the classes in psy- 
chology were listed separately from those in philosophy. F. W. Waters 
succeeded Benson in 1942 and he remained Professor of Philosophy 
and Chairman of the Department until June 30, 1957. 


Under Dr. Waters the work in psychology expanded to include 
a class in general psychology and one in social psychology, both offered 
on a regular basis and taught by Professor Waters and other members 
of his Department, notably Dr. H. A. Dulmage. A class in vocational 
psychology was also listed, but offered only in the evenings to extension 
students. In 1947 the growing importance of the work in psychology 
was acknowledged in renaming the Department of Philosophy, the 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology. 


In 1953 the University received a grant of twenty-two thousand 
dollars from the Carnegie Corporation to begin serious development of 
the work in psychology. The grant was intended to provide the salary 
for an appointment in psychology, a beginning on journals and books 
for the library, and equipment. In 1953 R. H. Nicholson was appoint- 
ed to the faculty, the first person trained as a psychologist ever to be 
appointed. During his stay of two years the courses were increased to 
four (Introductory, Behaviour Dynamics, Social Psychology and Re- 
search Methods) and the ground work for further expansion was laid. 
Nicholson left in 1955 and P. L. Newbigging was appointed to the 
vacancy created by his resignation. Since 1955 a new appointment 
to the faculty in psychology has been made each year and the teaching 
staff now consists of six full-time members and one part-time member. 
In 1958 the work in psychology was separated from that in philosophy 
for administrative purposes and a Department of Psychology was 
established. The work has expanded rapidly with a program of 
undergraduate work leading to the Honours B.A. being authorized 
in 1956; graduate work leading to the M.A. being authorized in 1957; 
and graduate work leading to the Ph.D. degree being authorized 
in 1959. 


Traditionally, psychology at McMaster has been part of a liberal 
arts education and this tradition has been preserved. While no student 
is required to take a class in psychology, all students have a required 
option between Introductory Psychology and Introductory Philosophy. 
This choice is a nominal one for students in the physical and biological 
sciences, their programs being so arranged that they typically meet 
this requirement by taking Introductory Philosophy in their third year. 
The effect of this is that very few students in these science courses 
take any work in psychology. 














108 P. L. NEWBIGGING 
A large proportion of students in arts do take at least the intro- 
ductory class which has an enrolment in excess of two hundred students. 
Many follow the introductory class with one or more usually chosen 
from Social Psychology, Human Development and Personality. These 
courses have an enrolment of thirty to forty students, only a small 
portion of which are taking Honours in Psychology. Another class, 
Industrial Psychology, is offered only to non-Honours students. 


The Honours course is made up of eight lecture classes, one 
reading class, and a thesis requirement. The student elects to do an 
Honours course at the end of his first year of study during which 
he will have typically taken the introductory class although, if not, he 
may be permitted to take it in his second year concurrently with the 
first year of Honours work. The work in Honours Psychology by year 
is as follows: 


Year II A laboratory class in-perception and motivation and a class 
in social psychology; 


Year III A laboratory class in learning and ability, a class in statistics 
and one in human development; 


Year IV A class in personality, one in history and systems, one in 
Readings in Psychology, and an Honours thesis. 


In either Year III or IV the student may elect an additional class in 
comparative and physiological psychology. The Honours work is so 
arranged that the student can undertake some minor degree of speciali- 
zation in sociology, mathematics or biology or, alternatively, make up his 
program from a number of different subjects and so get a more 
general background. In addition to Honours Psychology there are 
combined Honours courses in Psychology and Biology and in Sociology 
and Psychology. 


The tradition at McMaster is that well over half of the students 
elect at the end of their first year to attempt an Honours course. A large 
proportion of these do not make the required minimum second class 
standing and so the third and fourth years of Honours courses tend to 
be quite small. From eight to twelve students will elect Honours in 
Psychology in a given year but well over half of these will not continue 
to Year III, most frequently because of failure to make the required 
standing. 


The Honours course is intended to cover all the basic subject 
matter including the experimental method. It will have been noted 
that the course does not contain the traditional class in experimental 
psychology; the necessary training in experimental method is obtained 
in the class in statistics and in the weekly laboratory periods which 
form an integral part of the classes in perception and motivation, and 
learning and ability. The students in fact have more laboratory 
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PsYCHOLOGY AT MCMASTER 109 
experience than is customary in Honours courses. They gain further 
research experience from completing the fourth year thesis requirement. 


Admission to graduate work requires the equivalent in course work 
to that completed by our own Honour students. There are, this year, ten 
graduate students working for advanced degrees in psychology; six of 
these are M.A. candidates and four are Ph.D. candidates. In addition, 
there are a number of students doing a qualifying year with a view to 
proceeding to an advanced degree. 


The graduate program at both the M.A. and Ph.D. levels places 
heavy emphasis on the research requirement with a correspondingly 
light course load. For the M.A. degree the student is required to take 
a minimum of two classes, one of which must be Contemporary 
Problems in Psychology. This is essentially a class in advanced general 
psychology and is intended to serve two main functions. First, it is 
intended to bring all beginning graduate students up to date in the 
various areas of psychology and, second, it serves as a basis of selecting 
those students who will be permitted to continue to Ph.D. work. The 
second class must be Advanced Statistics and Research Design in the 
case of students intending to go on to the Ph.D. degree, or Behaviour 
Disorders in the case of students for whom the M.A. is a terminal 
degree. In his two years of residence for the Ph.D. degree the student 
is required to take two classes in psychology chosen from among a 
number of alternatives, pass an examination in each of two languages, 
write comprehensive examinations, and complete a thesis. 


It is our intention to keep the number of graduate students relatively 
small, no more than two or three per staff member. The apprentice- 
ship principle of graduate instruction has been accepted and it is our 
belief that no staff member can devote adequate time to more than 
two or three graduate students. The graduate student in choosing his 
research problem is limited by the interests of the staff. While it is not 
essential that he choose his problem to fit into one of the ongoing 
research programs, nevertheless, one member of staff must be pre- 
pared to assume supervisory responsibility. The areas of current research 
in which students may choose to work are: animal learning, perception, 
Social, Physiological, Child and Clinical Psychology. If he chooses a 
clinical problem he has available to him the facilities of the Ontario 
Hospital and the necessary supervision from W. H. Coons, who is on 
the staff of the Department on a part-time basis. 


The emphasis in the graduate teaching and research of the Depart- 
ment is on general experimental psychology and there are no special 
programs in any field. A student wishing specialization in clinical 
psychology may take the one clinical course offered (Behaviour Dis- 
orders) and do his research on a problem of clinical interest. It is our 
belief that a person taking this program can, in a relatively short 
period of time, learn the tests and techniques which will be required 
of him should he ultimately work in an applied setting under the 
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supervision of experienced staff in the setting. The University is 
uniquely able to provide the breadth of background in general psycho- 
logy and the training in research required of all psychologists. 


Almost all graduate students receive financial support from the 
research grants of staff if they do not have a National Research Council 
Bursary or other scholarship support. The Department has been fortun- 
ate in securing substantial research funds from the Defence Research 
Board, The Imperial Oil Company, The Mental Health Division of 
the Ontario Department of Health, The National Research Council 
and the United States Public Health Service. In addition, the University 
has provided substantial sums both for the purchase of equipment and 
for the appointment of graduate students as teaching fellows or research 
assistants. The development of the graduate program has been greatly 
facilitated by a Federal-Provincial Mental Health Grant in each of 
the years 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61. 


The library holdings of journals and books, while not as yet 
complete, are sufficient to support graduate work to the Ph.D. level. 
Over sixty psychological and related journals are currently subscribed 
to and back volumes of these journals are being acquired as rapidly 
as possible. For most of the important psychological journals, the 
back volumes are not available at least to 1940 and in some cases for 
years prior to that time. The collection of important books is relatively 
complete and most new books judged to be important are purchased 
as they are published. 


Within a year it is expected that the Department will move to 
newly remodelled space which will relieve the crowding now exper- 
ienced. At present, offices for teaching and secretarial staff, under- 
graduate laboratory, a well-equipped workshop for electronics, car- 
pentry and metal work, a number of research rooms including some 
specially equipped for histological and electrophysiological work, are 
housed in two temporary buildings. Within a year it is anticipated that 
the animal research facilities will be commodiously housed in a newly 
remodelled building while the offices, human research space and 
instructional facilities will be accommodated in the basement of another 
building. A total of approximately sixteen thousand square feet will 
be available to our use and this should be adequate for the next few 
years. 

At the present time, consideration is being given to the appoint- 
ment of a seventh full-time staff member and in this connection the 
question of the optimum size of the Department is being given much 
thought. To a considerable extent the decision will depend on the 
ultimate size of the University. McMaster has been growing rapidly 
these past few years and, while the total enrolment this year approxi- 
mates seventeen hundred, predictions are that by 1970 this will increase 
to around three thousand. It may be that the Department will have to 
expand appreciably in order to meet its responsibilities to the larger 
student body. 
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CANADIAN THESES IN PSYCHOLOGY, 1958-1960: PART I 
H. D. BEACH 
Dalhousie University 
TITLES OF DOCTORAL THESES (1958-59) 
McGill University 


Burns, N.B., Cortical Stimulation on Learning. 

Feldman, S.M., Differential Effect of Shock as a Function of 
Intensity and Q-Factor in Maze Learning. 

Glickman, S., Reinforcing Properties of Arousal. 

Kimura, D., Effects of Selective Hippocampal Damage on Learn- 
ing in the Rat. 

Koppenaal, R., The Learning of Punished Incorrect Responses. 

Mogenson, G., Conditioned Responses of Cortical Stimulation. 

Paivio, A.V., Child Rearing Antecedents of Audience Sensitivity. 

Ramakrisknan, R., Comparative Effects of Successive and Simul- 
taneous Presentations of Transfer in Verbal Learning. 


University of Toronto 


Agnew, J., Response Strength as a Function of Reactive and 
Conditional Inhibition. 

Carment, D.W., Discrimination Learning, Expectancy, and Decis- 
ion-Time as Function of Partial and Continuous Reinforce- 
ment and Prior Discrimination Learning Experience. 

Macdonald, G.E., The Relation Between Motivation in Schizo- 
phrenia and Performance on Visual Discrimination Tasks. 

Uyeno, E.T., Hereditary and Environmental Aspects of Dominant 
Behaviour in the Albino Rat. 

Wand, Mrs. Barbara, Flexibility in Intellectual Performance. 


ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL THESES (1958-59) 


University of Montreal 


Bélanger, D., Les relations entre la fréquence cardiaque du rat et les 
niveaux de tendance et d’attivation. 


“Ce travail propose une méthode pour une étude plus directe 
des variables intermédiaires utilisées dans l’interprétation du compor- 
tement. A l'aide d'une nouvelle application de certaines techniques 
physiologiques l’auteur prétend démontrer qu'il est possible d’observer 
ce qui se passe vraiment dans l’organisme lorsqu’un animal réagit a 
une situation classique de laboratoire. 


Pour prouver la possibilité et lutilité d’une telle méthode on 
l'applique a l’étude d’un probléme spécifique de motivation. Se basant 
sur la theorie de l’activation, l’auteur pose comme hypothése qu’il existe 
un rapport monotone positif entre la durée de la privation et la fré- 
quence cardiaque tandis que la relation entre la privation d’eau et le 
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nombre de réactions appropriées s’exprime plutdt sous la forme d’une 
courbe en U renversé. 

Des rats males albinos ont donc été privés d’eau durant des 
périodes allant de 0 a 72 heures et étudiés dans une situation ow lon 
a pu observer en méme temps le rythme cardiaque et le nombre de 
réactions a un levier permettant l’obtention dune goutte deau. Les 
résultats ont confirmé les hypotheses. 


Cette nouvelle méthode s’est donc avérée tres utile pour l’étude du 
comportement de l’animal. L’auteur a tenté d'interpréter ses résultats 
en relation avec les concepts classiques de tendance et d’activation.” 


University of Ottawa 
Beniskos, Jean-Marie, W/JSC Patterns and Reading Achievement. 


“A review of the literature revealed that although the poor reader 
has been found weak in verbal tests and strong in performance tests, 
the research upon which these conclusions were based showed weak- 
nesses in design. 


The subjects of the study, pupils of Grades 5 and 6 were matched 
for sex, age, number of years of schooling, unilinguality, and Full 
Scale 1.Q. Other factors controlled, because of their influence on 
WISC profiles, were the absence of gross physical handicaps and of 
referral for personality problems. The variable measured was reading 
achievement; here on the basis of their achievement on reading tests, 
the subjects were grouped into the “good, average and poor” readers. 


The WISC results of the 90 subjects, 60 in the experimental and 
30 in the cross-validation group, were converted into equivalent test 
ages. Individuals of each group were compared in terms of months’ 
deviations of sub-tests from the obtained mean mental age. 


The findings of the study revealed that, although differences were 
found, they were ascribable to sex differences on WISC scores rather 
than to reading achievement. When each sex was studied separately, 
WISC sub-tests revealed significant differences between different 
reading achievement levels. Further research into this finding is 
required.” 


Bolle, A.M., The Personality Structure of Thyroid Patients on the 
Rorschach Test. 


“Personality changes in thyroid dysfunction have long been 
recognized as a problem, but there has been no attempt to compare the 
hypothyroid and hyperthyroid patients, nor has there been any collec- 
tion and systematization of available pertinent studies on this subject. 
The first part of the present investigation has tried to remedy both 
deficiencies. 

A population of twenty-four hypothyroids and twenty-six hyper- 
thyroids has been for the most part randomly selected though certain 
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CANADIAN THESES 113 
restrictions were imposed, and the two groups have been subjected 
to the Rorschach Test. Both quantitative and qualitative results have 
been summarized and “typical” hypothyroid and hyperthyroid protocols 
drawn up. The regults have been compared statistically by means of 
the Chi Square Contingency Tables. 


The paucity of significant differences between the two research 
populations has led to a further attempt to establish unique thyroid 
factors by comparing the total population of hypothyroids and hyper- 
thyroids to other disease entities. Although there appeared to be some 
superficial resemblance to hysterics and anxiety states, it has been 
pointed out that the obtained thyroid features are common in many of 
the personality maladjustments. 


The basic hypothesis that the Rorschach Test would serve as an 
instrument to differentiate between hypothyroids and hyperthyroids 
was not, in fact, substantiated, and suggestions have therefore been 
made regarding possible lines of future research.” 


Crausman, Burt. Temporal Perception of Good and Poor Readers. 


“The purpose of this study was to investigate whether or not there 
existed a difference in tachistoscopic perception between two groups of 
elementary school pupils who differed only in regard to their reading 
ability. The two groups of children, ages 7.10 to 11.2, were matched 
with respect to intelligence, sex, age and grade placement. Other 
factors which could influence reading efficiency, such as visual acuity, 
neurological aspects, and emotional problems, were also considered in 
the critical selection of the sample population. 


A tachistoscope with flashmeter attachment was used to measure 
temporal perception. Each of the 46 subjects in the population was 
individually exposed to the same two sets of stimuli. Each stimulus 
of each set was presented at a particular shutter time, seven speeds in 
all. For each time exposure, the subject illustrated with pencil and 
paper what he saw. Each response was scored by the examiner as 
either right or wrong. 


It was hypothesized that if temporal perception is not a crucial 
factor in reading ability, then there will be no significant differences 
found in this temporal factor between the two groups tested. The 
results obtained using the “r’”’ test unmistakably indicated a difference 
in tachistoscopic perception between the two groups. Not only were 
the differences significant at the fastest shutter speed, 1/100 of a 
second, for both sets of stimuli, but with the smaller stimuli series the 
results were significant from 1/10 of a second; and at the 1/100 second 
speed, the level of confidence was greater than .001. 


Since the two groups in the study were equated with regard to all 
factors but one, pertinent to reading efficiency, it could be concluded 
that the tachistoscopic difference found between them is dependent 
upon the speed of perception, or “temporal perception”. 
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de Merlis, Doris Sutherland, Phonetic-Kinesthetic Training in Reading 
for Primary Pupils with Reversal and 
Inversion Difficulties. 


“In an extensive survey of the literature, the investigator discovered 
at least six theories which have been suggested as to why some children 
cannot learn to read, or learn to read only with great difficulty due to 
excessive and persistent tendencies to reversals and inversions. 


The investigator subjected twenty-five primary pupils who were 
retarded at least six months in reading skill and who seemed to show 
a high proportion of reversal and inversion errors as well as others 
of the signs usually associated with this problem, to an eight months 
training period. None of the children was below average in intelligence. 
A phonetic-kinesthetic method described in detail, and specially pre- 
pared material of which samples are given, were used. At the end of 
the training period, reading quotients were computed using the Gates 
tests and were shown to be significantly higher than the quotients at 
the beginning of the training, and not significantly different from 
quotients of 100, obtainable when reading age and mental age are 
equal. This improvement occurred in each of the Grade I, Grade II, 
and Grade III groups, although there were some differences in indivi- 
dual improvement. 


The sample was broken down into various sub-groups in an effort 
to find out to what the differences in improvement in reading skill were 
related. Although it was admitted that the small number made it 
difficult to find statistically significant relationships, initial reading 
performance and amount of improvement did not appear to be related 
to grade level, or intelligence quotient on the Stanford Binet, or 
quotients in Perception or Space on the Primary Mental Abilities, or 
to sex. There did not appear to be any correlation with presence or 
absence of speech or auditory confusion. 


However, when the pupils were divided into sub-groups according 
to diagnosis: Mixed Dominance, Crossed Dominance and Others, the 
group called Mixed Dominance emerged as a small homogeneous group, 
significantly more retarded at the beginning of training and making 
significantly less progress during the training. It appeared that while 
others learned to overcome their reversal and inversion tendencies, the 
children in this group did not get rid of the difficulty but were trained 
to read in spite of it. Observation of the performance of these children 
in later grades tended to confirm this supposition. 


Attention was drawn to the difficulty of making accurate diagnosis 
of the degree of difficulty and of its cause, especially at the Grade I 
level, due partly to the lack of adequate measuring instruments, and 
partly to the difficulty in assessing what could be considered as normal 
reversal tendency at this early stage of development.” 
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Kronenberger, E.J., An Investigation of Interpersonal Aspects of In- 
dustrial Accident and Non-Accident Men. 

“The industrial accident has caused a considerable number of 
problems for psychologists and industrial personnel workers. The cost 
of industrial accidents each year is prohibitive. Many studies have been 
performed in an attempt to determine common factors in those men 
who are considered to be accident prone. These are men who have 
had more accidents than can be attributed to them on a chance 
expectancy basis. Although many possibilities have been suggested, tew 
detinite patterns have been determined. 

The possibility of “surface” or conscious aspects of the personality 
(as contrasted with “deep” or unconscious factors) being paramount to 
the accident prone personality has been suggested. Recently the 
Interpersonal System of Diagnosis postulated that various levels of 
personality exist, one of which is that of conscious communication. 
This level is analogous to the “surface” aspects as mentioned above. 
One measure of this level of personality is The Interpersonal Check 
List. On the basis of this List as a measure of a level of personality 
considered to be “surface”, are there any differences between industrial 
accident and accident free groups? 

Industrial accident and non-accident groups of 18 and 35 white 
men respectively were chosen at random from the manufacturing 
division of a large industrial firm. The accident group was composed 
of men who had three factory incurred industrial accidents during 1958 
whereas the non-accident group had none. Both groups were 
administered The Interpersonal Check List in which the men were 
asked to check those adjectives as they applied to themselves and, 
again, as they felt others, in general, felt about them. 

The results were analysed utilizing the “?’ test of significance 
on raw scores for the axes of the interpersonal system called DOM 
(Dominance-Submission) and LOV (Love-Hostility) and the four com- 
ponents involved. Five null hypotheses were tested. No significant 
differences were noted; the hypotheses were not rejected and the differ- 
ences between the means of the groups could be attributed to chance. 
The “?” for Hostility-Self between the two groups came close to being 
significant at the .10 level of confidence. This trend toward hostility 
of self in the accident group was noted along with a slight trend that 
the accident group scores were constantly iower on the DOM and LOV 
axes. The results were discussed considering various factors involved 
in the study.” 


Nikelly, A.G., The Bruner-Postman Hypothesis Theory and Perceptual 
Responses to Inkblots. 

“Beginning with a historical account of the many attempts to 
formulate a general theory of cognition, this study leads to the formation 
of the Hypothesis Theory, its description, its operation and the exper- 
imental literature about it. 


The assumption was made that responses to varying degrees of 
Structure in the inkblots would be related to expectancies that are 
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either verbally induced, previously confirmed, or motivationally signi- 
ficant. Three series of inkblots slides, each varying in structurality, 
were projected individually on a screen to four groups of subjects. The 
middle series contained Rorschach’s original inkblots, while one of the 
other two were more structured and the other unstructured. Responses 
were scored with Beck’s criteria; a plus sign denoted a veridical and a 
minus a nonveridical response. 


In the first group, the series were shown going from the structured 
to the ambiguous, assuming a carry-over of veridical responses from the 
former to the latter; in the second group, the series were shown going 
from the ambiguous to the structured, assuming that congruous ex- 
pectancies given verbally would elicit just as many veridical responses 
to the ambiguous series as to the structured series. Both assumptions 
were not statistically confirmed. 


The third group was given incongruous expectancies, assuming 
that just as many nonveridical responses would occur with structured 
stimuli as they did with ambiguous stimuli. The ambiguous series in 
the fourth group were associated with verbally given failure expectan- 
cies, assuming a carry-over of nonveridical responses to the middle 
series. Both assumptions were statistically confirmed. 


It was concluded that the results from the perception of inkblot 
stimuli partially confirm the Hypothesis Theory.” 


Queen’s University 


Clark, J.W., Personality Syndromes in Chronic Alcoholism: a Factorial 
Study. 


“Eighty-two objective tests, covering many aspects of personality, 
were given to an experimental group of twenty alcoholics and twenty 
non-alcoholics, and a validating group of twenty imprisoned alcoholics 
and twenty imprisoned non-alcoholics. Aicoholism was defined by 
the Jellinek drinking history questionnaire. An obverse factor analysis 
was performed on the experimental group. Each of the forty subjects 
was correlated with every other subject on the eighty-two tests. A 
complete centroid analysis of these intercorrelations gave four bipolar 
factors. Two of these factors (factors II] and IV) could be rotated into 
significant correlation with scores on three alcoholism diagnostic 
tests (a scale of drinking behaviour selected from the Jellinek question- 
naire, the Alcadd Test, and the Manson Evaluation). The correlations 
between the two factors and the alcoholism criteria ranged from .41 
to .61. (Scores derived from the combination of the two factors correlat- 
ed from .58 to .77 with the three criteria). The two alcoholism factors 
were roughly orthogonal, being insignificantly correlated .25. 


The tests which discriminated between negative and positive 
loaders were used to identify the factors. The high loader on the 
alcoholic pole of factor II] was characterized as lacking in self con- 
fidence, fast and inaccurate, self critical, autistic, unrestrained and 
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uninhibited. The high loader on the alcoholic pole of the factor IV was 
characterized as tense, nervous, critical, rejecting, aggressive, alert, 
hypomanic, fast, and rigid. 


A univariate analysis of the experimental group showed that ten 
scales of the MMPI and three of the Cattell objective personality 
factors also discriminated between the aicoholics and nonalcoholics 
at the 5% level or better. However, these measures failed to dis- 
criminate alcoholics from nonalcoholics in the validating (prison) group. 
Scores on factors III and IV of the multivariate analysis discriminated 
between the prison alcoholics and nonalcoholics at the 1% level of 
confidence. It was concluded that factors III and IV are relatively 
specific to alcoholism and do not reflect differences in general mal- 
adjustment alone, although the correlations between factor IV and 
the alcoholism diagnostic tests were reduced considerably in the prison 
group. 


The drinking histories of alcoholics scoring high on factors III 
and IV were compared. Nonchronic alcoholics tended to score in the 
nonalcoholic direction on both factors. The only difference between 
factor III and factor IV alcoholics appeared to be in length of abstention 
before the time of testing. In both groups, the alcoholics high on factor 
IV had abstained for a relatively short time (approximately seven 
months) whereas alcoholics high on factor III had abstained for about 
two years. This suggested that factor IV might represent a relatively 
impermanent syndrome of chronic alcoholism, while factor III might 
be a more stable syndrome, outlasting the stage of chronic alcoholism.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Princeton, N.J.: The Educational Testing Service is offering 
for 1961-62 its fourteenth series of research fellowships in psychometrics 
leading to the Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. Open to men who 
are acceptable to the Graduate School of the University, the two 
fellowships each carry a stipend of $3,750 a year, plus an allowance 
for dependent children. These fellowships are normally renewable. 
Fellows will be engaged in part-time research in the general area of 
psychological measurement at the offices of the Educational Testing 
Service and will, in addition, carry a normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. 


Suitable undergraduate preparation may consist either of a major 
in psychology with supporting work in mathematics, or a major in 
mathematics together with some work in psychology. However, in 
choosing fellows, primary emphasis is given to superior scholastic 
attainment and research interests rather than to specific course prepar- 
ation. 


The closing date for completing applications is January 6, 1961. 
Information and application blanks will be available about September 
15 and may be obtained from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship 
Program, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 








ARE PUBLIC RELATIONS NECESSARY ?' 
W. H. GADDES 
Victoria College 


It is somewhat paradoxical that psychologists, who are scholasti- 
cally interested in the processes of perception and communication, are, 
as a group, indifferent to the effects of their own implied communi- 
cations regarding psychology itself. Why this is so, I am not quite sure, 
but it is likely that its causes are numerous. One of these seems to be 
a lack of professional maturity.* It seems that most psychologists are 
intrinsically interested in their own subject-matter, but have not yet 
developed to the point where they identify strongly with a homogeneous 
professional group, or where they are clearly aware of their group 
structure and its perceptual impression by the public. 


There are those who adopt an isolationist view and say. “I don’t 
care what the public thinks about me or psychology. I am concerned 
with my own area of research and teaching, and that is satisfying 
enough for me”. But whether this view is any more tenable today in 
academic work than it is in international relationships is questionable. 
The psychologist now finds himself in much the same position as the 
peace-loving small nation who attempts to maintain its neutrality next- 
door to a larger aggressor-nation. He cannot be isolationist even if he 
would, because unfortunately the aggressor always determines the pattern 
of behaviour. The increasing hostility of the public to professional psy- 
chology in Canada will force us, as psychologists, to do something 
about it, if psychology is to flourish as a healthy and valuable discipline. 
Even the researcher cannot afford to be isolated since the research 
grants he hopes to get are affected by public opinion and acceptance 
of his work. 


This is what Newman (4) referred to in describing American 
psychology when he wrote, “Unfortunately . . . psychologists are faced 
today with some problems that are bigger than just their own affairs. 
(And) if psychology is to play the constructive role in modern life that 
many of us hope it will, then it is important that it be understood by 
the people with whorh we must work”. The people with whom we must 
work, of course, include our students, other professionally-trained 
persons, and the members of the public who seek our services. Any 
psychologist who has attempted to collaborate in a research team 
with researchers in other disciplines, or any psychologist who has 
provided clinical or other professional services at the request of a 


! Based on a paper presented at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Psychological Association. 

2 The term “professional” in this paper does not refer to the practice of 
psychology as opposed to its study. It refers to the activities of psychologists 
within the profession who ideally are “scientists” whether they are studying, 
teaching or practising psychology. By professional maturity is implied a level 
of group development to the point where standards of competence are established 
and met, the group possesses a clearly defined structure, and the members 
enjoy a healthy relationship of identification with it. 
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professional man other than a psychologist, will know that usually he 
must define his role and the limits of his functions to the medical 
doctor, lawyer or other practitioner to whom he makes his report. The 
psychiatrist is usually an exception to this trend, but even among 
psychiatrists widely varying concepts of the psychologist are prevalent. 


A recent Canada-wide survey has shown that the majority of a 
sample of Canadian business and professional men, who were ques- 
tioned, had a distorted and restricted view of the psychologist (/) 
and many (20% of the sample questioned) were completely ignorant 
of his definition or were openly hostile to his professional existence. 
A previous Canadian study by Steer and Cox carried out in the Toronto 
area about ten years ago revealed the same kind of perceptual dis- 
tortion (5). 


If we are to deal with this perceptual obliquity we must of necessity 
develop some degree of professional agreement within our own ranks, 
and hence some clarity of group-structure before we will have anything 
of value to relate to the public. It seems almost certain that this growth 
will come from within, from increasing the quality of training in re- 
search, as | expect has been proposed at the Opinicon Conference. 
However, at present, no such clear-cut self-image obtains in Canadian 
psychology. 


The non-cohesive quality of the professional group of Canadian 
psychologists has been caused by determinants which may be only 
hypothesized, but these probably include the numerous fields of 
interest and activity within the discipline, although these are no more 
numerous than in the field of medicine; the shifting personnel of 
graduate school classes and the resulting jack of opportunity for a 
graduate student in psychology to identify with a class over a period 
of years as is usual in medicine, dentistry, law, etc.; the marked indi- 
vidualism of scholars and many university teachers which renders 
group-action difficult and frequently impossible’; the lack of agreement 
among psychologists themselves on a definition of “psychologist”; the 
lack of uniformity of training and standards which should be determined 
at least in part by the profession as a whole; the lack of certification 
and consequent exploitation of the field by unqualified opportunists; 
the resistance by many psychiatrists to professional growth and status 
by psychologists; the serious state of “premature professionalism” of 
psychology which has developed in Canada since 1946 (3) and the 
consequent mediocrity of professional services which has resulted from 
this state of imbalance; and the complete lack of a public-relations 
policy and program in Canadian psychology. 


1 Harold J. Laski hgs commented on this tendency in a letter to Mr. Justice 
Holmes in 1925 in which he wrote, “I submit that the academic mind is much 
the most difficult type to deal with. It loves detail. It is obsessed by its 
peculiar specialisms. It does not believe that changes in any direction are 
good. It lives profoundly in that state of resentful coma we call research”. 

(2, p. 716) 
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It seems to this writer that Canadian psychologists, through the 
C.P.A., must become actively engaged in establishing a “public defi- 
nition of psychology”. This is necessary for the healthy survival of 
psychology in Canada and as a supporting reinforcement of the élan 
vital it is hoped will be cultivated by the recommendations and actions 
growing out of the Opinicon Conference. 


Now what can be done? The basic pattern is one of internal 
activity (research) and external lines of communication (public rela- 
tions). Our recent press survey (/) revealed that there are many 
references to psychologists and their work in the Canadian press, but 
nearly all of them are copied from American press releases and refer 
to research or statements of American psychologists. This apparently 
is because American psychologists are proportionately more productive 
and that few Canadian psychologists are doing anything worth reporting, 
or if they are they fail to publicize it. 


Communications to the public may refer to actual research being 
conducted, or to general information about psychology and psycho- 
logists. These might be accomplished by : 


(1) Addresses to professional groups (e.g. medical, legal, educational, 
industrial and business groups). It would seem advisable that 
research and scientific competence be stressed to build up a 
respectable professional-image in the minds of the members of 
these groups. 


(2) Talks to lay groups. Each speaker should be “cleared” by the 
local society, and a list of all professional addresses and “talks” 
to lay-groups kept by the local secretary. An annual report of 
all these speeches by psychologists could then be sent to the 
secretary of the national steering committee which might publish 
an annual report in the Canadian Psychologist. Such a report 
would provide information about the quantity, nature of subject 
matter and geographic locations of speeches publicizing psycho- 
logy as a profession. 


(3) Letters of definition and clarification to individuals, groups or 
the préss when some person has deliberately misinformed the 
public about or maligned psychology as a profession. This will 
require a continuous vigil by psychologists and a willingness by 
them to make these statements, which would be explanatory 
rather than retaliatory. 


(4) Articles in the popular press. It was interesting to note that 
during the period of the recent survey (/), September 15, 1959, 
to February 15, 1960, there was not one article on psychology 
per se in either Saturday Night or Maclean’s. It would seem advis- 
able that members of the C.P.A. should provide suitable ariicles 
on psychological subjects, at regular intervals, subject to some 

kind of coordinating guidance by a central committee. 
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The appointment of a full-time public-relations man paid by the 
C.P.A. The Canadian Medical Association employs such a 
“specialist” to guard its interests. As one medical man has 
recently said, “Many of us in the past have been against publicity 
of any kind, but in the last few years we have been forced into it 
through self-defence. We have learned that we have to advertise 
because if the press prints a misinformed version of a question, 
and no one bothers to contradict it, the distorted view tends to 
become established in the minds of most people”. 


Offering to provide a committee of psychologists to assist the 
high school curriculum committees in designing high school 
courses in “personal development” and “adjustment”. 


Providing a publication with information and suggested standards 
and ethical procedures to those psychologists in private practice. 


Encouraging the provision of more trained child-psychologists. 
Just as the medical schools offer specialization in pediatrics, the 
graduate schools of psychology might provide graduate degrees 
with programs stressing the study, diagnosis and treatment of 
psychological problems of children. Today in Canada there is 
a pressing need for people trained in this area, and the supply 
is almost non-existent. If the graduate schools could supply well- 
trained psychologists with an emphasis on child-development and 
child-problems, psychology generally could benefit from the 
“good publicity”. 


Certification. Healthy public-relations and certification are re- 
ciprocal, and each is necessary to the vigorous development of 
the other. 

A central steering committee or other body designated by the 

Board of Directors. It would be the functions of this committee, 

or other appointed officer or officers, to 

(a) determine a policy of public-relations, 

(b) decide on how to deal with specific issues as they arise, 

(c) hire and advise the public-relations man, 

(d) “clear” articles to be published in national magazines, 

(e) decide on and conduct any advertising plan to be carried in 
the press, on the radio or television, 

(f) decide on and conduct any research activities or surveys 
for the purposes of gaining information useful to improving 
the professional status of psychology, and 

(g) advise any individuals or groups on request regarding any 
decision or action by them which might influence the public 
reputation of psychology in Canada. 
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The chief functions of the committee, or other appointed officer 
or officers, would be evaluation, coordination and control. Regarding 
the first of these, it would be essential to understand realistically the 
present state of psychology in Canada, and not make claims that 
Canadian psychologists cannot meet. This kind of understanding 
and control implies a close liaison between the delegated body and 
psychologists in all parts of the country, and a successful publicizing 
of the real facts in this regard. If the real facts are not determined and 
an exaggerated definition of the profession is produced, the public 
would soon become disillusioned and public-relations would be seriously 
damaged. 


Two years ago Roger Myers wrote (3), “If there is to be a 
respectable profession of psychology in Canada, the C.P.A. had 
better speak — and speak soon.” The most effective way it can 
speak to the general public is through a carefully-designed and intel- 
ligently controlled program of public relations. 
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A 15-YEAR REVIEW OF CANADIAN TRAINED 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


H. DORKEN,! C. B. WALKER,? and F. R. WAKE? 


An examination of the current needs for trained psychologists 
reveals that shortages are apparent in almost every field. University 
departments of psychology are beginning to feel the pinch in their 
attempts to enlarge their staffs. Mental health needs have been acute 
for some time and are changing gradually at best — see Albee, (/), 
CPA Employment Bulletin (3). The important field of rehabilitation, 
which is only beginning to take up work of tremendous scope, will 
require as many if not more psychologists than the mental health field. 
Research needs, which underlie all of the above, must continue to 
grow. Furthermore, it is typical of such trends that some requirements 
are only discovered as it is possible to provide trained personnel. 
Thus it might be anticipated that, as psychologists move forward in 
all of the above kinds of work, new and more uses will be found for 
their talents, creating an even greater demand for psychological services. 


The situation has not developed unnoticed, for in 1958 Dérken 
(2) was clear in this regard, but no realistic understanding can be 
gained of how the needs can be met unless some appraisal is made of 
the numbers of personnel turned out by Canadian universities in the 
past. It is true that past records do not indicate future potential but 
they will form a basis for decisions to increase facilities and expand 
programs. The present review, while limited in its scope, is an attempt 
to supply such information with the hope that better and more refined 
data will be available in the future and that such reports may not only 
be of interest but may aid sound planning to meet the demands for 
psychological services in Canada. 


The basic data for this survey were obtained from the records of 
university registrars. The letter to the registrars requested the names 
and degrees of all candidates completing a degree course in psychology 
in Canada during the period 1943 to 1957. Since universities did not 
uniformly award or record undergraduate degrees in psychology, the 
report of the survey has been restricted to persons awarded postgraduate 
degrees. Some individuals completed their undergraduate or part of 
their postgraduate training outside Canada. The basis for their inclusion 
in this survey, as with the others, is the completion of a post-graduate 
degree in psychology in Canada during the period 1943 to 1957. 


The record of training represented here does not represent the 
final stage of training of all personnel. Degrees completed since 1957 


! Formerly, Consultant in Psychology, Mental Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, now Director, Community Mental Health Serv- 
ices, Department of Public Welfare, Minnesota. 

* Statistician, Biostatistics Section, Research and Statistics Division, Department 

_ Of National Health and Welfare. 

% Consultant in Psychology, Mental Health Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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have been excluded in determining “highest degree reached” as were 
degrees acquired prior to 1942. Some of the reported degrees, un- 
specified as to date, may extend beyond the terms of reference of the 
survey. In general, however, the results represent a cross section of 
postgraduate training in this period with reference to Canadian trained 
graduate students. 


It has been necessary to make interpretations as to whether the 
degrees reported by some registrars are, in fact, postgraduate degrees 
in psychology. The bulk of these were reported by the universities of 
Laval, Montreal and Alberta where there are certain departures from the 
traditional Master of Arts degree in psychology — for example, the 
L.Ps. of the University of Montreal and the M.Ed. of the Division of 
Educational Psychology at the University of Alberta. The Univer- 
versities in question have provided ample information to support the 
view that these degrees are at least the equivalent of the traditional 
M.A. and thus they have been included in the survey. 


As a check on the completeness of the returns, a review was made 
of the annual lists of postgraduate degrees in Canada published by 
the Canadian Psychological Association from 1948 to 1953 and from 
1955 to 1956 inclusive. In addition, a summary of postgraduate 
degrees in Canada from 1926 to 1946, prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the bibliographic centre of the Public Archives 
of Canada, covered the first five years of the survey period. 


Through these publications and additional 75 postgraduate degrees 
were identified (12 at the Ph.D. level and 63 at the Master’s level). 
To confirm the authenticity of the reported additional degrees, the 
registrar of one university was contacted and the status of the additional 
awards was determined; all were authentic. It would therefore appear 
that our survey returns failed to report on about 8% of eligible degree 
holders. 


In addition to the information on degrees and university, other 
data were received concerning membership in professional psycho- 
logical associations, and on the employment assumed by the graduates 
in psychology. 


Early in the survey it was noted that complete information on 
awarded degrees frequently was lacking as well as the person’s present 
employment. Although considerable additional information was gather- 
ed at this point through membership lists in professional psychological 
associations and personal knowledge of the surveyors, it is apparent 
that the collected data, in many instances, are rough and incomplete. 


Apart from these additional steps in editing and securing data, the 
survey has been tabulated as received from the university registrars. 
The general procedure was to transfer the information from the registrar's 
lists to a marginal punch card which was then appropriately coded 
and punched. A somewhat different procedure was followed at the 
University of Toronto where a graduate student undertook to compile 
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the records of graduate degree holders; the records were prepared on 
marginal cards which were then sent in for coding and punching. 


Results and Discussion : 


During the period of the survey 925 persons earned postgraduate 
degrees in psychology in Canadian universities; of this number almost 
one quarter reached the doctorate level. Table 1 gives the data in five 
year trends and includes those persons awarded at least one graduate 
degree in Canada although a second graduate degree might have been 
awarded outside Canada. The assumptions were made that the 
76 Ph.Ds. and 106 M.As. “year not stated” are distributed proportio- 
nately to the remainder and, also, that the degrees actually were awarded 
between 1943 and 1957. 


TABLE |! 


PERSONS TRAINED IN CANADA ACCORDING 
TO THE HIGHEST GRADUATE LEVEL REACHED 


Period Ph.D. M.A. Total 
1943-47 10 61 a 
1948-52 37 289 326 
1953-57 80 266 346 
Sub-total 127 616 743 
Year not stated 76 106 182 
Total 203 Tz. 925 


It is apparent that there was a marked increase in the post-war 
period of persons completing postgraduate degrees, the rise in Ph.D. 
degrees being the most striking. The number awarded yearly has 
tended to stabilize at 50 to 60 persons at the M.A. level and around 
15 for the Ph.D. degree. 


Table 1 was concerned with listing of persons by highest degree 
awarded. Table 2 deals with degrees awarded in Canadian universities 
only over the same time intervals. (The assumptions necessary in 
Table 1 for “Year Not Stated”, also apply to Table 2.) 
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TABLE 2 


GRADUATE DEGREES IN PSYCHOLOGY AWARDED 
BY CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES, 1943-1957 


Period Ph.D. M.A. Total 


1943-47 10 89 99 
1948-52 33 377 410 
1953-57 73 290 363 
Sub-total 116 756 872 
Year not stated 50 126 176 
Total 166 882 1048 


For the Ph.D. degree the picture closely resembles the situation 
as described in Table 1. However, the maximum flow of Master’s 
degrees occurred during the 5 year period 1948-1952 and has fallen 
off since that time. The yearly average decline in M.A. degrees is 
from 75 to 58, whereas in highest degrees awarded (Table 1), the 
decline for the same period was from 58 to 53 only. 


The reduction in Master’s degrees during the last five year period 
may be expected to have a subsequent effect on the flow of candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree — a matter of grave concern in view of the require- 
ments for academic positions and those laid down by certification laws 
within the various provinces. 





The data in Table 3 show the number of postgraduate degrees award- 
ed by Canadian university or the country other than Canada in which 
the degrees were awarded. 


It is apparent that the University of Toronto has represented the 
largest single source of graduate degrees at both the M.A. and Ph.D. 
level, followed by Montreal and McGill. It is notable that about 20% 
only of the total degrees awarded are at the Ph.D. level. The University 
of Ottawa has the highest ratio of Ph.D. to M.A. degrees, more than 
one third falling in this category. 


Table 3 shows clearly that relatively few persons holding a Canad- 
ian postgraduate degree in psychology have had postgraduate training 
outside Canada. 
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TABLE 3 


POSTGRADUATE DEGREES IN PSYCHOLOGY ACCORDING 
TO UNIVERSITY IN CANADA OR TO OTHER COUNTRY, 
IN WHICH DEGREE WAS AWARDED, 1943-1957! 


University M.A.? Ph.D. Total Degrees 
Acadia 4 — 4 
Dalhousie ae — Ze 
New Brunswick 2 — 2 
Laval 39 — 39 
McGill 100 37 137 
Montreal 142 21 163 
Ottawa 43 23 66 
Queen’s 19 — 19 
Toronto 335 82 417 
Western 45 2 47 
Manitoba 9 — 9 
Saskatchewan 4 — 4 
Alberta 61 — 61 
British Columbia 56 — 56 
Other Canadian l — 1 


Total Canadian degrees 


awarded 882 165 1047 
United States 6 27 33 
United Kingdom 3 9 12 
Other Countries 2 l 3 
Total degrees awarded 893 202 1095 
! Degrees received by persons who have received one Canadian postgraduate 


degree in psychology in the period 1943-57. 

* Includes various equivalent degrees awarded by the University of Montreal 
Institut de Psychologie as detailed in Table 1, and M.Ed. degrees awarded 
by the University of Alberta. 

It must be remembered that this summary review of the con- 
tribution made by the various universities does not indicate the differ- 
ences in the length of time that the various universities have provided 
graduate training — nor for continuous attempts to improve programs, 
nor for the extension of training, nor for a beginning program. It 
must be noted, too, that some of these are specialized graduate 
programs which have begun under the impetus of local needs, such 
as the Alberta Master’s degree students in educational psychology. 


_ Table 4 is an account of persons currently (1957) on the member- 
ship lists of active psychological associations in this country. The 
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proportion of the total survey population belonging to any one asso- 
ciation is shown in terms of a percentage. Seven out of every ten 
Ph.D. degree holders in the survey belong to the Canadian Psychological 
Association compared to one-third of Master’s degree holders. 
Membership in other associations is laygely regional and, therefore, 
it is only in Ontario and Quebec that membership climbs to any 
significant level in the total survey. Since the persons surveyed are not 
identified in terms of their current residence, it is not possible to 
relate association membership in individual provinces to the potential 
membership resident in the province. Sixteen percent of all persons 
surveyed belong to the American Psychological Association. 


TABLE 4 


CURRENT MEMBERSHIP IN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR PERSONS AWARDED POSTGRADUATE DEGREES IN 
CANADA, 1943-1957 BY HIGHEST ACADEMIC 
LEVEL COMPLETED 


Psychological Ph.D. M.A. Level Total by Members 
Association Nos. % Nos. % Nos. % 
C.P.A. 147 72 243 33 390 42 
B.C.P.A. ) 4 14 2 23 2 
P. A ’ A * * x a a * 
S.P.A l 0.5 “1 0.5 5 0.5 
P.A.M 4 2 + 0.5 8 l 
O.P.A. 57 2 65 9 122 13 
P.A.P.Q. 25 12 112 15 137 17 
M.P.A. 9. + 25 3 34 4 
A.P.A. 91, 14 60 8 151 16 


(*) Data not available. 


It must be recognized that the persons included in this survey 
represent a relatively small proportion of the total number of persons 
qualified to be actively associated with psychological associations in 
this country. For example, the current membership list of the Canadian 
Psychological Association shows 720 persons of whom 279 are full 
members or fellows. Similarly, membership in provincial associations 
far exceeds the limited number of members recorded in this Table 4 
since it includes persons who completed postgraduate training either 
before or after the survey period, persons trained in allied disciplines 
with qualifications recognized by the associations, persons trained in 
other countries and persons who have only completed training at the 
undergraduate level. It is important also to recognize that membership 
lists relate only to those currently active in professional associations. 
Undoubtedly a historical check of membership in various psychological 
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associations would show a much higher level of membership than is 
represented in this table. 


Table 5 attempts to portray the present employment of qualified 
psychologists who graduated in the fifteen year period in this country 
but is hampered by the lack of information concerning the current 
status of a large proportion of the persons holding the Master’s degree 
and of a significant number of persons with the Ph.D. degree. (For 
present interpretation it must be assumed that the distribution of 
persons not reported for present employment follows the same trend 
as for persons reporting employment, a questionable assumption at 
best). The health services and universities each claim about the same 
proportion (15%) of all graduates. More than half of all Ph.D.s are 
absorbed by these services. Education and industry are the next largest 
fields of employment for qualified psychologists, followed by the social 
services. About one-fifth of all industrial psychologists are trained at 
the Ph.D. level whereas only 10% of persons in social service and 
a lower proportion in education apparently are qualified at this level. 


TABLE 5 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT REPORTED FOR PERSONS 
AWARDED POSTGRADUATE PSYCHOLOGY DEGREES 
IN CANADA, 1943-1957, BY HIGHEST DEGREE 
LEVEL COMPLETED 


Occupation Ph.D. M.A. Total 


Nos. % Nos. % Nos. % 


Health Services 50 25 91 13 141 15 
University 63 31 83 12 146 16 
Education 5 2 62 9 67 7 
Industry 12 6 56 8 68 7 
Social Services 6 3 52 7 58 6 
Research 24 12 22 3 46 5 
Armed Forces 4 2 14 2 18 2 
Forensic + 2 10 l 14 2 
Private Practice 8 4 3 0.4 1 ‘1 
Other — — l 0.1 l 0.1 
Unknown 27 13 328 45 355 38 


Total by 
Degree 203 100 722 100 925 100 
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While it is not possible to include the data on the employment of 
psychologists in the various institutional settings in which they operate, 
a detailed examination makes it apparent that there is great diversific- 
ation in their responsibilities. Clinical work is carried out in a number 
of settings: in mental hospitals, psychiatric units, mental health clinics, 
private practice, social service and industry. Counselling and guidance 
form a large element of the work in the education, industry, in the 
judicial system and in social service agencies. There are also many 
persons who, although principally concerned with industrial work, 
give guidance and counselling in private practice. Personnel officers 
of the Armed Services can be looked upon as a special branch of 
industrial psychology. While many of these persons function mainly 
in the role of psychologist, they also perform many administrative and 
other specialized duties appropriate to the institutional setting in which 
they operate. 


Less concerned with the direct application of psychology to an 
institutional setting are the persons involved in teaching and research. 
In the university setting, teaching is the main responsibility of psycho- 
logists though other principal duties are also reported such as research 
and administration. Considerable research is also being conducted 
from within the health service and in industry, principally in the 
Armed Services. From the present survey it is difficult to estimate to 
what extent persons in various institutional settings carry out the 
primary role of psychologist or how far they become absorbed into 
the overall program in the particular type of institution with which they 
become associated. 


The present survey cannot demonstrate the relationship of supply 
to demand for psychologists since no realistic data are available with 
regard to demand. However, it is doubtful that production of psycho- 
logists at the present rate will be able to keep up with current demands, 
much less catch up on the backlog of unfilled positions. 
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INSISTENT TASKS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH’ 
Chairman: A. R. MACKINNON 
Toronto Board of Education 


Chairman’s Introduction 


The phenomenal successes in our time of scientific endeavours 
have demonstrated that the successes were not accomplished by methods 
left to chance but by developing and applying increasingly more adequate 
methods. The union of psychology and education must be, at once, 
more scientifically and more humanely conceived. A cross-over must 
be attempted so that, by learning from science, the humanities may be 
made accumulative too. 


Immense problems must be overcome before such a cross-over 
can take place. There is not, as yet, any connected, over-all view 
of the aims, the methods, and the norms of educational endeavours 
from kindergarten through to postgraduate study. Most theories of 
learning utilized in education are based only on the type of observation 
that the scientist considers as merely a beginning for his activity while 
most educators look upon them as a sound basis for theorizing. When 
psychological theory has been applied in educational practices, in turn, 
the results have not always been illuminating. 


The panel has selected certain areas of concern in educational 
research and has given intensive thought to the aims, the methods and 
the standards of research to be sought in these areas. It will be our 
aim to put into concrete terms how the cross-over between science 
and the humanities can be made possible. 


LEARNING THEORY 
H. L. STEIN 


University of British Columbia 


One of the most serious tasks faced by educators of teachers is 
that of explaining classroom activity in terms of facts, laws and prin- 
ciples established by psychology and educational psychology. Connec- 
tionism and gestalt ideology are still theories and therefore one of the 
insistent tasks of research in education is to transmute these theories 
into immutable laws. The field is wide open for fundamental research 
workers to seek answers to these important questions. 


The fundamental task in learning theory is, to my mind, the 
problem of transfer. The task of the research worker in education is 
to set up hypotheses which are really testable and to translate the 
Outcomes into useful operative laws for the educational practitioner. 
In the fields of transfer of learning, proactive and retroactive inhibition, 
memory, attention and motivation, much remains to be done. 


' An abstract of a symposium conducted at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Psychological Association. 
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Another insistent task of the educational researcher involves the 
concept of development and the allied concept of developmental tasks. 
While we know a good deal about how the human being develops 
physiologically, we are quite uncertain about the developmental tasks 
and potential of the human individual on the psychological side. We 
do not know at what stage of development the child is really ready 
to learn this or that. We do not know the factors upon which this 
readiness for the next stage of mental growth depends. 


Tied in with this whole problem, is the task of determining the 
grade placement of curricular materials to make the situation most pro- 
pitious for learning. If it were possible to examine all or at least most 
of the factors affecting learning at different levels, we might be able to 
get closer to the truth. With the development of modern methods of 
interactive analysis in experimental design (treatments x levels) a glim- 
mer of hope for more penetrating research is beginning to appear. 

While the basic facts of individual differences are well known, 
our knowledge of how to handle these differences in the classroom 
setting is still meagre. We are quite willing to create homogeneous 
groups for progress in academic subjects but we ignore the hetero- 
geneity of personality and behaviour within these same groups. One 
of the tasks of educational research is, then, how to cope with the 
heterogeneity that remains in homogeneous groups — heterogeneity 
of personality, temperament, culture pattern, interest, motivation and 
practically everything else. 

One of the still largely unsolved problems of educational research 
is the role of the teacher in the learning situation. We have learned 
a great deal about the emotional development of children and the impact 
of the emotions on learning but we have made very little progress in 
our studies of pupil-teacher relations. Teachers are quite ready and 
willing to experiment upon children. They are not nearly so ready to 
serve as experimental subjects themselves. The role of the teacher in 
learning can only be solved if teachers undertake to cooperate in the 
research program. 


Ever present with us in the educational setting is the problem of 
motivation. The Forty-first Yearbook listed eighty selected titles on 
motivation and intimated that many hundreds were then available. The 
question is, do we have the answer? The most promising type of 
research appears to be that which includes interactions of various kinds. 
Drives, incentives, interests and attitudes appropriate to various ages, 
grades, abilities and cultural settings and in relationship to the motivat- 
ing agencies within and without the individual should be investigated 
in terms of their interactive properties. 


Our work in problem solving lags far behind the acquisition of 
facts and the manipulation of data. The need for research in this area 
is of the utmost importance but one must not underestimate the diffi- 
culty of the task. Our terminology needs clarifying, our instruments 
need redesigning and our research methodology needs a complete over- 
hauling. 
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We must also consider other conditions of learning such as the 
autocratic versus the democratic atmosphere; thé emotional condition 
of the learner; physical concomitants of learning; cultural objectives 
in relation to learning and many more. Above all, we need a conti- 
nuance of a manifold attack by way of research methodology. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT THEORY 
R. S. MACARTHUR 


University of Alberta 
I. Establishing Useful Dimensions for Measurement of Persons 


The writer views factor analysis as basically just a helpful means 
of classifying the way persons behave in test situations. As with many 
other classification procedures, the same data may often be classified 
in several ways, and the particular classification selected is the one 
likely to be meaningful and useful. Until recently the subjectivity and 
variety of solutions for any particular factor problem have been quite 
disconcerting; the application of high-speed computers to factor- 
analytic theorizing is rapidly correcting this situation. 


Il. Making Decisions about Persons, Based on Measurement 


sgested are: 
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The six either-or types of decision problems su 

1. (a) Benefits of a decision evaluated the same way for each person. 

(b) Benefits of a decision evaluated in a different way for each 
person. 
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Decisions about each person made independently. 
(b) Decisions about various persons are interrelated. 


3. (a) Each person assigned to one of the available treatments. 
(b) Multiple treatments available for each person. 


4. (a) All persons retained. 
(b) Rejects allowed. 


5. (a) Information used in univariate form. 
(b) Information used in multivariate form. 


6. (a) Decisions final. 
(b) Decisions sequential. 


Whether the application of statistical decision theory to personnel 
decisions will in fact result in much more comprehensive and useful 
measurement theory for the educational psychologist remains to be 
seen. Recent work has given pointers to the directions in which those 
aspects of measurement theory concerned with personnel decisions will 
likely proceed in the near future. 
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III. Choosing Appropriate Statistical Tests for Particular Research 
Projects 


Recently great stress has been placed in some quarters upon the 
necessity of meeting the assumptions of parametric tests, with logical 
purists strongly advocating nonparametric tests. On the other hand, with 
many of the kinds of data with which educational psychologists deal, 
empirical comparisons sometimes indicate that the assumption of para- 
metric tests can be bent considerably without making much practical 
difference. It is hoped that empirical and theoretical studies in the near 
future will offer some further guidance as to the degree to which, with 
our kinds of data, the assumptions of the more powerful parametric 
tests may be broken with impunity, and when we should shift to the 
less powerful nonparametrics. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY OF SELF-CONCEPT 
THEORY AS APPLIED TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
JOAN E. BOWERS 


South Peel Board of Education 


In 1958 Gordon and Combs reviewed the educational research 
literature on the development of self-concept from infancy through 
adolescence. It surprised me to find that there is little mentioned in 
their review of the self perception of the exceptional child. A study 
of interest to those of us concerned about the achievement of children 
in schools has been reported by Sears. Sears concluded that “academic 
security” and “personality structure” are both associated with level of 
aspiration. On the topic of the self-concept, Russell, providing a 
relatively recent summary, says “Because of what the young child 
thinks he is like, he will identify himself with one or more of his 
parents. Because of his ideas of himself he will set himself certain 
tasks to do, his level of aspiration will be high or low... His ideas 
of himself in relation to his group or gang in later childhood, or to 
the opposite sex after middle adolescence, will affect not only his 
general adjustments but the whole pattern of his living.” 

Staines felt that the teacher was amongst the people most likely 
to be influential in determining the self picture. We have given lip 
service to the effect of the teacher and the development of the self- 
concept. With Staines’ study in mind, should not a study of the effect 
of the special class teacher on the self-concept of exceptional children 
be examined? 

Some of the questions we might ask of the research scientist are: 
1. Does the exceptional child have a significantly different concept 

of the self than does the average child ? 
2. Does the concept of the self differ according to the nature and the 
degree of the exceptionality? 


tw 


Does the self-concept of the exceptional child who is placed in 
a special class differ from the self-concept of the child with the same 
exception who is left in the regular class but given special service ? 
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4. What assistance can the teacher give the exceptional child to help 
him develop a realistic concept? 


5. If much of the school influence on the self-concept is exerted in 
the social studies class, should the time devoted to social studies 
classes be extended? 


To find problems worthy of investigation in the field of educational 
psychology is relatively easy; to develop methods for conducting such 
studies is more difficult. The method of pair groups with tests being 
administered before and after the introduction of the experimental 
variable is the most common in the study of self-concept. The most 
comprehensive survey of boys’ and girls’ attitudes to themselves was 
conducted by Jersild. He has reported on the analysis of nearly three 
thousand compositions on each of two topics “What I Like About 
Myself” and “What I Dislike About Myself” written by children in the 
the fourth grade through to college. 


In this brief report an attempt has been made to review some of 
the research in the development and nature of the self-concept, to point 
out the need for studies of this type in the education of exceptional 
children and to indicate two of the methods that have been found 
practicable in this field. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
C. W. F. THOM 


Lakeshore Teachers’ College, Toronto 


Canada, in common with other great industrial nations, has 
experienced a major industrial revolution in the last fifteen years. 
Scientific advancements in such areas as power development, automa- 
tion and electronics have altered the basic concept of industry and 
productivity. A most insistent task is the selection and training of 
teachers to meet the needs of a society presently in a state of flux. 
There is need for continued research projects in education akin to 
the “Round Table” organized by the School of Social Work of the 
University of Toronto, which had for its theme : “The Human Impli- 
cations of Industrialization in Canada”. To meet the future we must 
have an analysis of the research findings in such vital areas as sociology, 
economics and business, including all areas of commerce and banking. 
Failure to plan ahead will cause an ever widening gap between the 
needs of society and the ability of the world of education to meet them. 


We need also to study ways and means to enable young people 
to live along with the hazards of tension in our complex society. 
Survival in this age demands an understanding of the principles and 
application of sound mental health techniques. This applies particularly 
to the teacher and the embryonic teacher. 
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The use of radio programs and films is commonplace in our 
schools. The use of closed circuit television and general school 
broadcasting in the same medium is in a largely experimental state 
in Canada. The use of all of these media is still open to much research 
to enable the teacher to derive the maximum educational benefit from 
their use. One machine which may do much to revolutionize teaching 
and which if brought into wide use will certainly have a bearing upon 
teacher training is the so-called “Teacher Machine”. Its significance to 
the educational situation at the college and high school level cannot be 
denied. Accordingly we must adjust our ideas and weigh up the im- 
plications for teacher training as new skills must inevitably be used 
for the complex responsibility of setting up programs for the machines 
to use. 


CALL FOR PAPERS AND SYMPOSIA 


The CPA Program Committee announces a Call for Papers and 
Symposia for the 1961 Annual Meeting to be held at McGill University, 
Montreal, in June. The program for the Annual Meeting will be com- 
posed primarily of individual papers, grouped where possible, in some 
unifying manner, and of symposia. Contributions may be in either 
French or English. As far as possible the Committee will seek to pro- 
vide a well-balanced program, that will represent the variety of interests, 
experimental, theoretical, and applied, of the total membership. 


The organization of symposia should be considered as one of the 
major features of the Meeting, and members are asked to submit 
suggestions for symposia to the Program Committee by Feb. 15. Sym- 
posium proposals should include a general statement of the nature 
and importance of the symposium topic, a more specific description 
of issues to be discussed and should suggest the names of appropriate 
participants. 


Authors of experimental and theoretical papers should submit 
a title, and a 300-word abstract by March Ist, to allow ample time for 
planning individual paper sessions. If the paper is accepted for presenta- 
tion, the author will be asked to submit a 100-word abstract for pub- 
lication, no later than April Ist. Both experimental and theoretical 
papers must be condensed to a maximum of 15 minutes’ reading time. 
(Consult Schlosberg in American Psychologist, 1956, 11, 345-346, for 
hints). Papers by student affiliates should be sponsored by a full 
member. 


Abstracts, as well as all other correspondence in connection with 
the 1961 program, should be addressed to: 


Muriel H. Stern, Chairman 
Program Committee 
Department of Psychology 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec 














PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS AT WORK 


MORGAN W. WRIGHT 


Winnipeg General Hospital 


The second in this series of informal articles by professional 
psychologists comes trom Dr. Ed Friesen. Dr. Friesen obtained his 
doctorate degree from Columbia University in May 1951, in the area 
of occupational and personnel psychology. His thesis was on the 
subject “The incomplete sentences technique as a measure of employee 
attitudes”. The sentence completion approach, incidentally, has proven 
very valuable to him in his evaluation and counselling work. Dr. 
Friesen is a consulting psychologist with Stevenson & Kellogg Limited 
in the Vancouver office. Dr. Friesen came to the Company in 1948 
on completion of his graduate work at Columbia University and has 
been with the organization since that time, except for a break from 
December 1953 to August 1955. Concerning his work, Dr. Friesen 
has this to say. 
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In the main, we have concentrated on the evaluation of employees 
and prospective employees for client companies, using the best psycho- 
logical instruments we could acquire or devise, coupled with a clinical- 
type interview. Periodically, we have taken a random sample of cases 
and phoned our clients to inquire as to their opinions about the 
accuracy of our evaluation and predictions. This form of validation 
has been very rough but indications are that our evaluations and 
predictions have been considered reasonably accurate in 80% of the 
cases followed up. Apart from the inherent difficulties in assessing 
the complex human being in terms of his potential, as well as his 
probable reaction to various situations, one of our biggest difficulties 
is in obtaining adequate comprehension of just what will be required 
of an individual in a given job situation. Each situation involves not 
only duties and responsibilities, but also the conscious and unconscious 
concepts of what is required for success in so far as management 
is concerned. 


In addition to the personnel evaluation work, we have done a 
good deal of vocational and, latterly, personnel development counsel- 
ling. Where vocational assessment indicates that a man is obviously 
under-rating himself, or not making full use of his talents, and where 
it is indicated that the individual is capable of a certain amount of 
growth in self analysis, personal development counselling has been 
undertaken. From 3 to 15 follow up interviews might be involved. 
This aspect of my work, however, has been relatively minor in 
terms of allocation of time, because my primary function is that of 
evaluation and assessment of human potential. 


Another aspect of my work has concerned periodic speech making 
and advising in regard to the supervision of people and the development 
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of supervisors and managers. Of late I have become very interested 
in the psychological elements underlying labor management relations. 
There is much work to be done in this area, and at present I would 
class myself as a student here. 

You ask me what I particularly enjoy in regard to my work and 
what “gets into my hair’. In regard to the former, a great deal of 
satisfaction comes from getting deep and comprehensive insights into 
the human beings I have the privilege of assessing or counselling, and 
to use this understanding in promoting the welfare and development 
of the individual. I am also intrigued by the area of group dynamics 
and the tremendous, often subtle and unrecognized effect of manage- 
ment attitudes and feelings on work productivity and the cold figures 
that show up on the balance sheet. What “gets into my hair”, is the 
lack of time, opportunity and money available for research in the 
areas of my interests. I have a great deal of valuable data in our files, 
which could be used to ferret out quite a few useful answers, but to 
date all my applications for funds for research purposes have received 
negative replies. 


E. P. FRIESEN, Ph.D. 


SENIOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


required by 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. and MONTREAL, P.Q. 


Salary — $6,240-$7,140 


Opportunities for university graduates with Ph.D. in Psy- 
chology OR academic qualifications leading to Ph.D. except 
Thesis. 


At least two years’ clinical experience as a member of a 
treatment team under medical direction. 


Duties will include the interpretation and evaluation of results 
of all psychological examinations and assisting in the cor- 
relation of such results with the social background and case 
history. 
— NUMEROUS FRINGE BENEFITS — 
For details, write to 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, OTTAWA 


Please ask for Information Circular 60-841 
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REVIEWS 
L. T. DAYHAW 


The Nature of Retirement. By ELON H. MOORE. Toronto: Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, 1959, Pp. xviii, 217. $4.50. 


When an author has perused autobiographical statements made 
by 900 persons, he can have “gained the strong impression” that 
constitutes the burden of this book. But the conclusions are neither 
reached nor reported statistically. Moreover the sample is heavily 
weighted with professional personnel, and, although self-reports of 
skilled workers and business men are quoted, it seems not unfair to 
judge that this sociologist had less extended knowledge of them. 


On the other hand Elon H. Moore must have been a patient, 
kindly individual to have secured the cooperation of so many corres- 
pondents;, this impression is consistent with the tribute paid by his 
editor who produced the book after Moore’s death. 


It is not without insight, therefore, that Moore discusses the 
behavioural patterns of many retired persons — to the point where 
he justifies the pragmatic definition of retirement with which the 
book opens. In many respects the details of behaviour are, indeed, 
those which a researcher might observe and even find typical. They 
are represented in the book, mainly by quotation, in a style well 
fitted to provide illustrative examples for, say, an after-dinner speech. 


The editor attributes to the author the prestige of “a trained 
social scientist.” In that role the author is critical of the “contributions 
of physicians and psychologists” which he designates “unfortunate” 
in view of “many many exceptions.” But he footnotes a single Ph. D. 
thesis five times. A topic sentence, “Not many retirees report lonel- 
iness,” (p. 37) calls into question the philosophy of modern nursing 
homes and senior citizens’ clubs. “Congregate living provisions for 
older people . . . doubtless will never be an important factor in the 
future,” (p. 164) suggests a failure to evaluate census trends adequately 
and a lack of familiarity with Scandinavian modes of meeting these 
trends. 


The topics which lend themselves to factual treatment are better 
served than those which interpret psychological behaviour. Thus the 
economics of retirement, dealing with insurance, pensions, housing 
and employment, are the best sections of the book. 

To whom is the book addressed? To restate the apparent intent 
of the editor, it should be read with pleasure by lay sponsors and 
directors of enterprises undertaken on behalf of the middle-class aged. 
Add: with profit by students willing to probe and debate. 


Ontario Agricultural College. V. S. STEVENS 
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The Howard Ink Blot Test. By JAMES W. HOWARD. Brandon, Vermont: 
The Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1960. Pp. v, 202. 


In 1953 Howard published a first monograph on the ink blot 
test he had developed during the previous ten years. The present 
volume is an expansion of the earlier monograph. Additional normative 
material is presented, the scoring has been refined and the interpretative 
hypotheses are more detailed and explicit. The book begins with a 
short introduction which describes his sample groups. These consist 
of a superior-normal group of 510 “successful” persons of above aver- 
age intelligence without history of psychiatric disorder; a pseudo- 
normal group of 173 with problems in school, work, domestic or social 
life but without psychiatric help; and a group of clinical subjects 
comprised of 117 schizophrenics, 62 borderline schizophrenics, 31 
manic-depressives, 37 psychopaths, 32 obsessive-compulsives, 39 with 
depressive reactions and 43 anxiety reactions. Succeeding chapters 
describe the administration of the test and the scoring and interpretation 
of various types of response categories. Appendices provide a statistical 
table for comparison of normal and clinical groups and location 
charts. 


Psychologists generally will want to know why a new ink blot 
test has been published, although Rorschach enthusiasts may not wish 
to trouble themselves to become familiar with a new ink blot technique 
and those who believe the Rorschach belongs with phrenology may 
be embittered at the appearance of yet another such instrument. The 
history of the test’s development supplies some answers. Howard 
originally intended to construct a new series of twenty-one blots for 
group testing procedures. Nearly ten thousand blots of various sizes 
and colours were tried. The group method did not provide data which 
could be easily scored but the cards themselves showed a greater 
range of response, and a presumably greater diagnostic sensitivity 
than the Rorschach. In consequence, twelve blots were printed and 
issued as an individual test. 


Howard follows Beck’s scoring system, which is perhaps a little 
unfortunate in that so few clinicians employ it. With respect to scoring, 
he takes the position that many things are quantified but only qualitative 
information is obtained, and this is useful only in the hands of a trained 
examiner. He does not believe that statistical standards or degrees 
of examiner conformity are the best indicators of the value of the 
technique, practical usefulness to the clinician is the important matter. 

The book and the test material will be welcomed by those who 
employ ink blot techniques and wish to experiment in the hope of 
securing richer protocols. Even those who stick to the Rorschach 
will find many intriguing interpretative hypotheses for their consider- 
ation. The reader of this volume will miss clear, logical exposition. In 
part this is a result of the mixture of theoretical viewpoints and depend- 
ence upon discrete clinical hunches; most other texts on projectives 
have the same failing. However, the writing could been tightened and 
more effort put into obtaining a readable style. 

H. R. WIDEMAN 
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ACROSS CANADA 


ALBERTA 

In June the organizational meeting of the Psychologists Association of 
Alberta elected Donald B. Black as President, and A. J.B. Hough as Registrar. 
The new organization, incorporated at the last session of the Legislature, will 
replace the Psychological Association of Alberta. 


The former Department of Philosophy and Psychology at the University 
has now been divided. The new head of the Department of Psychology is 
Dr. J.R. Royce, who comes to the University of Alberta from the University 
of Redlands. A new addition to the staff is Dr. Edgar Howarth, who obtained 
his doctorate at the University of Melbourne. 


The Division of Educational Psychology at the University will this year 
see the return to the staff of R. J.C. Harper, who has been on leave of absence 
while attending the University of Edinburgh for the purpose of obtaining his Ph.D. 


The Student Counselling Services of the University have added to the 
staff Allan Van Derwell, who was previously at the University of Iowa. 


ONTARIO 
Assumption University of Windsor 


Dr. A. A. Smith has been promoted from the rank of Assistant Professor 
to that of Associate Professor. 


Brother Roger Philip, F.S.C. and Rev. M.A. Record accompanied the 
A.C.P.A. members to the International Convention of Psychology in Bonn, 
Germany this summer. 


The full M. A. program for psychology has been inaugurated this year at 
Assumption University. 


A series of talks for the C.B.C. program “Symposia” on various phases of 
psychology was given jointly by A. A. Smith, Ph.D.; W. R. Mann, M.A., M. A. 
Record, M.A.; J. A. Malone, Ph.D.; and R. C. Fehr, Ph.D. during the past year. 


Experimentation is being completed by members of the Department under 
the direction of Br. Philip on the “Investigation of Relationships between Per- 
ception and Certain Personality Variables”, provided by a grant from The 
National Research Council. 


Queen’s University 


Accommodation: During the 1959-1960 session the two small houses, 
in which the Department of Psychology at Queen’s had been located for a 
few years, were removed to make way for the Faculty of Law building. The 
Department was moved into a 25-room building which had previously housed 
the Commerce Department. This building was re-designed to provide a labor- 
atory with 11 semi-soundproof cubicles (together with room for further ex- 
pansion); an apparatus room; two small seminar rooms which, because they 
have a one-way mirror between them, can also be used for testing and observ- 
ation; a large class room; a dark room; a test library; a calculating machines 
room; a workshop; and numerous offices and small experimental rooms. In 
addition, the Department was allocated five rooms for animal work in the 
medical buildings. 


Although this space appeared to be adequate at first, the recent appoint- 
ment cf a physiological psychologist and the growth of research work, partic- 
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ularly with animals, has necessitated the planning of 12 animal rooms, including 


a laboratory, to be added to the existing building. When this has been completed, 
the Department will have all its facilities in a single place, and the medical 
building will be vacated. 


The authorities hope that this will provide the Department with enough 
space for the next five years. This is probably optimistic, but the present 
additional animal rooms are being planned in such a way that an extension 
would be possible. By the end of five years it is planned that the Department 
will be allocated a wing in the Biological Sciences building which is now being 
designed. 


Courses: 


(a) Clinical. During the 1959-1960 session a 12-15 month program 
of graduate training in clinical psychology was begun under Dr. R. W. Payne 
and Dr. J. Inglis. Four M.A. students were trained and are expected to obtain 
their degrees in the Fall of 1960. Five M.A. students and 5 Ph.D. students are 
enrolled in this course for the session 1960-1961, and an additional clinical 
psychologist is being appointed to the staff. 


(b) Experimental. Increasing financial support is reflected in the growing 
number of students in the graduate program in experimental psychology. 
For the session 1960-1961 there will be 2 M.A. and 2 Ph.D. students enrolled 
in this program under Dr. P. H.R. James and Dr. P.C. Dodwell. The appoint- 
ment of Dr. R. Rabedeau from Yale as a lecturer in physiological psychology 
will further increase the volume of graduate training and research in the 
experimental field. 


Visiting lecturers: During the 1959-1960 session Dr. J.J. Gibson, Dr. Leon 
Kamin, Dr. R.B. Malmo and Dr. Endel Tulving were guest speakers at the 
Queen’s staff-student seminar. Dr. lan M.L. Hunter of the University of Edin- 
burgh gave a course in psychology at the 1960 Queen’s Summer School. 


Staff news: Dr. Dugal Campbell of the University of Auckland, New Zealand, 
has been appointed assistant professor for one year to replace Dr. P. H.R. 
James who will devote full time to research. 


Dr. P. C. Dodwell has received a grant from the National Research Council 
to study + discrimination in rats. This is a continuation of a project started 
last year. He has also received a grant from the Arts Research Committee of 


Queen's University for a study of the development of spatial concepts in young 
children. The aim is to assess the factual support for Piaget’s theories of cognit- 
ive development. The Committee on Scientific Research of Queen’s University 
is also supporting Dr. Dodwell’s preliminary study of shape discrimination in 
squirrels. 


Dr. James Inglis has received a grant from the Dominion-Provincial Mental 
Health authority to study memory impairment in psychiatric patients, with 
special reference to old age. 


Dr. P. H.R. James has been appointed to the McLaughlin Research Chair 
for the session 1960-1961. He will remain at Queen’s devoting himself to full- 
time research. He has received grants from the National Research Council and 
the Science Research Committee of Queen’s University to study imprinting and 
early learning in birds, and a grant from the Arts Research Committee of 
Queen’s University for research on one-trial association in humans. 


Dr. R. W. Payne has received a grant from the Arts Research Committee 
of Queen's University to study the use of language by schizophrenic patients. 
He also has received a Dominion-Provincial Mental Health grant to study the 
correlates and implications of thought disorder in psychotic patients. 
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Dr. Ronald G. Rabedeau of Yale has been appointed a lecturer in physiolo- 
gical psychology at Queen’s. A course with laboratory work in this field has 
been added to the honours program. 


Mr. John Cote has been appointed a part-time McLaughlin lecturer in the 
Department for the session 1960-1961. 


Dr. David Gibson and Mr. J.S. Sutherland have been appointed part-time 
lecturers and Miss Hillary Lee has been appointed a part-time demonstrator in 
the graduate training program in clinical psychology for the session 1960-1961. 


NEW C.P.A. MEMBERS 


New associate members include: C. H. Aharan, London; Mrs. Anne E. Bell, 
Winnipeg; J. Z. Csank, Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Mlle Gaetane Gareau, Valleyfield; 
lan M. Hunter, Edinburgh, Scotland; J. A. Patton, Barrie. 


New student affiliates include: Miss Jacqueline Avard, Montreal; Marvin 
Brown, Montreal; Miss Joan M. Croskery, Hamilton; Rene L’Ecuyer, Sherbrooke; 
Austin A. Lupton, Hamilton; Miss June Steinberg, Montreal; Yolande Tanguay, 
Varennes; Irving Zucker, Montreal. : 





PSYCHOLOGIST 
for a Clinical-Industrial setting. 


—A starting position in a private group of psychologists 
and psychiatrists. This post offers the opportunity 
to develop into senior responsibilities in clinical 
and industrial areas of applied psychology. 

—Graduate in Psychology at the B.A., M.A. or Ph.D. 
level — male or female. 


—Initial responsibilities include analysis and _ inter- 
pretation of psychological tests and other data for 
the appraisal and evaluation of individuals; part- 
icipation in research work relating to clinical and 
industrial problems. 

Salary: $4,500 - $6,500 depending on training and 
experience. 

Please send particulars regarding your experience and 

interests to: 

Dr. S. L. North, 


2 Grant Avenue, 
HAMILTON, Ontario. 

















EMPLOYMENT AT FEDERAL PENITENTIARIES 


PSYCHOLOGISTS (Male) for: 
St. Vincent de Paul area, 
Manitoba and British Columbia 
Penitentiaries. 

QUALIFICATIONS: M.A. or M.A. candidate, experience 
preferred. Fluency in French for St. 
Vincent de Paul area. 

SALARY: $5,160 - $5,700. 
$5,340 - $5,880 depending on qualific- 
ations. Usual benefits. 


SUPERVISOR OF CLASSIFICATION, Kingston Penitentiary. 
QUALIFICATIONS: Ph.D. or M.A. with considerable exper- 
ience and administrative ability. 
SALARY: $6,240 - $7,140. Usual benefits. 
APPLY in writing to: 


THE COMMISSIONER OF PENITENTIARIES, 
Justice Bldg., 
OTTAWA, Ont. 








PSYCHOLOGIST 
required by 
Dept. of Social Welfare & Rehabilitation Bureau on Alcoholism 
Regina, Sask. 


SALARY RANGE: Ph.D. $539 - $655 
M.A. $461 - $561 
COMPETITION NUMBER: c/o 6719 


DUTIES : To supervise and develop the re- 
ferral and treatment services of 
the Bureau on Alcoholism. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Ph.D. or M.A. in Psychology with 
clinical or research experience 
preferably including experience 
in an alcoholism program. Consi- 
deration will be given to salary 
appointments up-in-the-range for 
experience. Closing as soon as 
qualified applicant is obtained. 


For further information and application forms please apply to 
the Public Service Commission, Room 328, Legislative Building, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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